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the whole fabric of the ancient Monarchy ! He himself
had left the Assembly before the delirious scene in
which, as Eivarol observes, the representatives of
nobility and clergy sought, like Japanese, their honour
in public suicide.

In his correspondence with his uncle, Mirabeau
acknowledges the risk which the rising edifice ran of
being overwhelmed under the ruins of what had been
too hastily and inconsiderately destroyed, but he does
not pretend to regret any part of that which had
perished. "I have good hope for the future, because
the Eevolution, whether we approve of it or not, is now
an accomplished fact. Intelligent men must see that
further resistance is equally useless and disastrous.
Whether ardent patriots or not, whether partisans of
this or that system, the object of all must now be the
same, to enable the State to come to an equilibrium in
its present position. After the machine has been set
going we shall be able to judge of what is right and
what is amiss. If there are imperfections or worse
errors, another legislature may remedy them. If it is
necessary to turn backwards, even this may be done,
when our road is no longer beset by precipices; it will
at any rate be easier to make the attempt on level
ground than when on a steep incline. Much may be
possible in peace that cannot be done in the midst of
strife and anarchy." Unfortunately the Court and the
greater part of the nobility were too blind to see that
the Eevolution was an accomplished fact; they had too
little intelligence to recognise that further resistance
must be disastrous. There were also among their
opponents many who thought that their interest lay